LINCOLN  THE  READER 

BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 


EVERY  February,  by  a fortunate  fate,  the 
American  people  audits  its  estimate  of 
its  two  national  heroes,  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  Washington’s  life  has  no  problems ; 
Lincoln’s  days  are  sown  with  puzzle  and 
problem.  Our  first  President  grew  all  his 
life  like  the  oak,  not  to  the  wind  shaking. 
Nor  storm  nor  bolt  turned  or  stayed  his 
growth  into  the  upper  and  lonely  air  where 
men  still  see  that  land-mark  from  afar.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  that  books  had  influence 
on  the  life  or  growth  of  Washington. 

Lincoln,  to  an  amazing  degree,  is  the 
books  he  read.  They  furnish  the  one  ex- 
planation of  the  amazing  marvel  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  writer  that  a man  who  wrote 
disreputable  doggerel  in  his  twenties,  com- 
monplace addresses  in  his  thirties,  the  turgid 
and  stilted  speeches  of  the  commonplace 
Congressmen  among  whom  he  sat  in  his  for- 
ties, as  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his  fifties 
wrote  the  greatest  threnody  in  our  tongue  or  A 
in  any  language — his  Gettysburg  address. 

It  is  far  greater  as  sheer  style  than  the 
speech  on  the  Athenian  dead  which  enjoys 
the  mingled  authorship  of  Poricles  and 
Thucydides.  He  left  at  the  close  a group 
of  stately  utterances  which  still  turn  the 
hearts  of  men  as  streams  of  water  are  turned 
by  the  husbandman’s  foot  in  an  irrigated 
field.  This  is  an  awing  change  and  growth. 
Nearly  all  who  can  write  at  all  write  easily. 
Their  youth  shows  promise  of  what  is  to 
come.  The  greater  men  become,  the  earlier 
doth  their  gift  appear.  The  rule  has  few 
exceptions — Lincoln  the  most  conspicuous. 

For  this  late  and  consummate  flowering, 
there  is  only  one  assignable  cause,  his  later 
reading.  Reading  was  his  education.  In 
these  college  days  of  “required  reading,” 
taken  up  with  about  the  enthusiasm  and 
spontaneity  of  a tax  assessment,  the  average 
student  is  haltered  and  fed  at  a manger,  stall- 
fed.  He  knows  little  of  the  free  pasture  of 
letters  and  nothing  of  the  joy  of  discovery 
“when  a new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.” 
Lincoln’s  reading  was  all  of  this  last  sort ; 
every  book,  a discovery;  every  author  ruled 
over  a realm  of  gold.  He  was  unschooled; 
his  reading  was  his  education. 


The  books  that  came  his  way  were  a spe- 
cial Providence.  Thrice  he  turned  to  books, 
first  in  his  rugged  youth,  next  when  he 
dropped  business  for  law,  and  last  when  he 
closed  his  brief  term  in  Congress  where  he 
learned  his  deficiencies  and  set  out  to  remedy 
them,  culminating,  in  i860,  as  I shall  show 
below,  in  “Plutarch’s  Lives”  and  Homer. 
It  was  this  later  ploughing  that  brought  his 
last  rich  harvest.  Lincoln  was  a man  of  the 
book.  He  read  early  and  he  read  fast.  I 
have  never  known  the  habits  of  an  able  man 
to  whom  books  meant  much  who  did  not 
turn  swift  pages,  well-mastered.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  said  Richard  Watson  Gilder — a 
man,  as  Wellington  said  of  himself,  when  he 
reluctantly  accepted  a dedication,  “much  ex- 
posed to  authors” — was  the  most  rapid  and 
embracing  reader  he  had  ever  known,  there 
being  but  one  other  whom  he  could  name, 
equalling  his  devouring  and  digesting  speed, 
in  omnivorous  perusal.  So  Lincoln  read. 
Read  when  the  plough  halted  at  the  end  of 
the  long  furrow  when  the  horse  in  the  heavy 
bottom  lands  stopped  to  breathe,  read  when 
dropping  corn  in  the  field,  on  the  way  to  the 
mill,  on  the  fence  watching  cattle,  wherever 
and  whenever  the  book  came  after  a walk  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  to  the  house  that 
was  reputed  to  have  the  precious  treasure 
of  a new  book. 

Familiar  with  the  Bible 

. In  his  reading  the  Bible  came  first.  The 
tender,  gentle,  self-sacrificing  woman  to 
whom  we  owe  Lincoln’s  opened  mind,  and  he 
the  alphabet  and  reading — his  step-mother, 
Sally  Johnston,  led  him  through  its  pages. 
Those  were  days  when  the  Bible  was  read 
straight  through.  It  was  part  of  the  domes- 
tic lore  and  pulpit  advice  of  the  day  that  if 
one  began  on  New  Year’s  or  a birthday, 
and  read  three  chapters  every  week-day, 
and  seven  on  Sunday,  the  traveler  through 
that  land  of  wonder  and  of  inspiration  would 
find  himself  reading  Revelation  XXII  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year.  For  youth  of 
evangelical  training  to  accomplish  this  task 
was  first  to  feel  the  aureole  of  conscious 
achievement  in  a path  which  led  straight  to 
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the  pearly  gates  which  held  him  entranced 
at  its  close.  You  may  be  reasonably  certain, 
taking  the  practice  and  habit  of  the  day,  that 
Lincoln  followed  some  such  rule  of  reading, 
outstripping  the  allotted  time  by  three  or 
four  months — September,  I remember,  found 
me  through  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  recog- 
nized as  one  who  had  passed  one  of  the 
milestones  of  life.  What  an  experience  it 
was!  Few  books  hold  more  anthropology 
than  the  Bible.  If  the  twin  English-speaking 
lands  handle  “fluttered  folk  and  wild”  bet- 
ter than  other  lands,  it  is  because  they  have 
learned  of  savage  races  in  the  Bible  in  every 
household  as  do  no  Latin  lands.  The 
pageant  of  the  East  was  spread  before  Lin- 
coln, whose  eyes  looked  only  on  the  empty 
fields  of  the  pioneer.  The  supreme  verse  of 
the  Psalms  was  his,  the  gift  of  simple  and 
ordered  narrative,  prose  unsurpassed  in  our 
annals,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners, 
stately  as  the  march  of  the  skies,  tender  as 
the  latter  rain  on  new-mown  grass,  greening 
for  the  rowen,  speaking  all  the  range  of  hu- 
man woes,  Rachel  mourning  for  her  chil- 
dren and  David  sounding  his  lament  for  Jon- 
athan his  friend,  for  the  child  that  would 
return  to  him  no  more  again. 

His  biographers  dwell  much  on  his  habit 
of  committing  long  passages  of  the  Bible, 
but  this  too  was  the  outcome  of  the  period. 
Two  men  of  his  day  I have  known  who  had 
committed  a gospel  or  some  shorter  book  of 
the  New  Testament  or  Old.  Even  in  my 
day  of  sixty  years  past,  it  was  deemed  praise- 
worthy, but  not  remarkable,  to  commit  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  closing  chapters 
of  John,  or  notable  chapters,  such  as  Isaiah 
LIII,  Romans  VIII  or  Hebrews  XI  and  the 
first  51  Psalms — the  best,  with  later  Psalms 
added  for  good  measure.  Re-read  Lincoln’s 
prose,  with  these  in  mind,  and  the  fruitage  is 
clear.  How  scandalously  dirty  my  hands 
were  in  this  task,  a soiled  copy  of  The  Psalms 
at  my  elbow  tells,  with  fair  pages  from  LI  I 
on.  So  the  pages  of  Thomas  Lincoln’s  Bible 
bear  marks  of  the  soilure  which  goes,  not 
with  reading,  but  committing. 

Fables  and  Tales 

How  this  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
flowered  in  Lincoln’s  closing  prose  we  all 
know.  None  other  in  our  day  so  near  the 
accent  and  flavor  of  Elizabethan  prose  as  his 
when  he  had  shaken  himself  loose  of  the  arti- 
ficial rhetoric  begun  by  Samuel  Johnson  and 
worsened  by  his  imitators.  But  perception 
of  this  in  Lincoln  was  to  come  under  later 


and  more  liberal  experiences.  The  easy 
quickening  of  his  mind  came  from  other 
books.  Three  opened  his  perception  as  none 
other  could,  “Aesop’s  Fables,”  “Robinson 
Crusoe,”  and  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

In  these  days  of  zoo,  circus,  and  illustrated 
natural-history  books,  the  voice  of  Aesop  is 
grown  faint  and  whistles  in  its  sound.  Really 
to  understand  the  Hindi  sage  of  whom  Lok- 
man  was  the  Semitic  and  Aesop  the  Hellenic 
descendant,  you  must  know  animals  in  your 
youth,  as  your  daily  care  and  in  the  hourly 
contact  of  a simple  life.  A glass  bottle  is 
the  cow  of  our  juvenile  urban  experience. 
The  farmer’s  boy  is  not  close  to  the  wild  or 
tame  as  once.  In  Lincoln’s  pioneer  environ- 
ment, with  the  wild  turkey,  quail  and  part- 
ridge calling  from  every  larger  wood,  the 
print  of  furry  paws  and  sharp  delicate  hoofs  * 
in  every  snow  and  wet  bottom,  and  domestic 
animals  on  which  all  turned,  the  fables 
seemed  natural.  You  find  the  like  in  Whit- 
man, who  rejoices  that  “the  cows  are  not  al- 
ways confessing  their  sins.”  If  you  have 
shared  the  warmth  of  the  cowbarn  of  his  day 
for  half-frozen  bare  toes  and  aching  fingers, 
it  does  not  seem  so  passing  strange  that  ani- 
mals should  talk,  and  the  cows  kneel  Christ- 
mas night  when  no  sons  of  Adam  are  near. 
The  apt  parables  of  Lincoln — for  such  his 
frequent  stories  were,  his  friends  have  told 
me,  for  the  most  part  invented  and  never  oc- 
curring— are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
apologues  of  Aesop  and  from  these  he  learned 
the  extreme  and  sententious  brevity  of  leisure 
of  this  familiar  grace  and  flavor — touched 
now  and  then  with  garlic  savors— for  speech 
and  converse.  He  was  never  long  in  his 
stories,  though  sometimes  broad.  “Robinson 
Crusoe”  and  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  awake  the 
imagination  but  these  left  no  trace  on  Lin- 
coln’s later  work  save  a possible  passage  in 
the  second  inaugural  which  suggests  the  at- 
titude of  mind  in  the  close  of  Bunyan’s 
work. 

The  Constitution,  the  Statutes , and 
Blackstone 

Euclid’s  Geometry,  and  “Flint  and  Gibson 
on  Surveying,”  the  last  of  which  he  mastered 
in  six  weeks  when  twenty-four,  touch  a dif- 
ferent note.  In  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
Lincoln’s  life,  all  was  as  uncertain  as  are  life 
and  thought  in  the  Asiatic  East  of  to-day. 
Time  was  vague.  There  were  no  clocks,  few 
noon-marks.  The  process  of  nature  seems 
accidental;  the  life  about,  fortuitous.  Green 
and  Arab  turned  to  Geometry  for  the  cer- 
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cainty  of  its  proof.  Lincoln  once  said  that  he 
first  knew  “proof”  from  a tattered  Euclid. 
His  readings  here  awoke  his  mind  to  cer- 
tainties and  set  it  on  the  track  which  made 
him  the  powerful  disputant  who  first  framed 
the  issue  between  Union  and  Disunion,  sla- 
very and  freedom. 

His  own  personal  decision  against  slavery 
came  partly  from  personal  experience — he 
spoke  of  himself  as  coming  in  Kentucky  from 
the  “Scrubs,”  the  despised  non-slaveholding 
class — and  partly  because  he  learned  his 
American  history  in  the  best  of  all  ways,  from 
the  original  documents.  He  knew  those  who 
had  fought  in  the  Revolution.  The  notes  for 
a speech  summing  up  a law-case,  in  which  the 
closing  entry  is  “skin  the  pl’ntiff,”  was  one 
in  which  the  defendant  was  a Revolutionary 
soldier  whose  land  grant  was  threatened. 
This  was  long  after  he  read,  before  he  was 
thirty,  the  volume  of  “Indiana  Statutes” 
whose  title  page  he  wore  out  in  sedulous  use. 
Here  were  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Dane’s  “Ordinance  for  the  Government  of 
the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio,”  and 
the  Federal  Constitution,  with  the  State,  fun- 
damental and  statute  law.  Lincoln  faced  here 
the  priceless  advantage  of  our  American  sys- 
tem of  written  Constitutions  for  the  man 
whose  youth  was  without  the  advantages  of 
education  or  property.  In  England  a life- 
time, one  might  almost  say  two  or  three  life- 
times from  father  to  son,  are  needed  before 
the  English  unwritten  constitution  can  be 
understood  in  all  its  network  of  precedents 
and  traditional  practice.  Any  man  with  an 
alert  mind  who  reads  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion can  understand  the  framework  of  our 
Federal  Empire,  its  dual  sovereignty  and  the 
constant  limitations  on  the  powers  of  its  con- 
sonant parts.  Most  thinking  Americans  have 
read  the  Federal  Constitution  before  they 
are  twenty-five,  as  Lincoln  had.  The  De- 
claration gave  him  the  first  principles  of  po- 
litical science.  Dane’s  Ordinance  taught  him 
freedom  as  fundamental  and  the  Constitution 
the  rights  of  men  and  of  States. 

Our  almanacs  nearly  always  print  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution — proof  of  a wide  demand. 
Many  Americans  have  committed  the  De- 
claration to  memory.  You  may  be  sure  Lin- 
coln did.  Many  who  read  these  lines  have 
done  so.  Mount  Holyoke  College  for  the  first 
fifty  years  of  its  existence  as  a “seminary” 
required  every  student  to  learn  the  Federal 
Constitution  memoriter.  This  may  be  chal- 
lenged; but  I believe  it  a sounder  basis  for 
both  patriotism  and  useful  citizenship  than 


courses  in  political  science  which  devote  their 
hours  to  picking  flaws  in  this  charter  of  na- 
tional and  personal  rights,  never  pointing 
out  how  this  instrument  of  government  has 
for  140  years  been  the  foundation  of  law, 
justice  and  prosperity,  steadily  distributing 
property  more  and  more  widely,  wisely  and 
safely,  directing  the  voyage  of  the  Ship  of 
State  over  new  seas  and  untried  dangers.  The 
Great  Pilot  at  its  helm  in  the  Civil  War, 
struck  down  when  the  harbor  lights  of  peace 
had  been  made,  could  have  had  no  better 
reading  for  the  great  and  unknown  future 
before  him  than  this  great  symbol  of  liberty 
through  law,  still  ready  and  equal  to  the 
greater  perils  of  an  unknown  future,  might- 
ier, greater  than  its  past. 

English  history,  Lincoln  learned  from 
Blackstone,  which  he  found  in  the  bottom  of 
a barrel  of  truck  of  various  sorts  bought’ by 
the  grocery  of  which  he  was  a partner.  The 
business  was  not  successful.  It  left  Lincoln 
with  a debt  of  $1,100,  which  it  took  him  fif- 
teen years  to  pay.  How  he  read  Blackstone’s 
Four  Books  with  only  Webster’s  “Primary” 
dictionary,  bought  at  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  it  is  hard  to  see,  but  rightly  he  deemed 
Blackstone  an  epoch  in  his  life.  Those  who 
have  read  it  without  reference  to  law,  in 
whose  courses  the  pupil  is  steered  around 
land  tenures — now  antiquated — are  scarcely 
aware  how  solid  a foundation  in  many  fields 
is  laid  by  the  patient  reading  of  all  this  ab- 
sorbing work. 

Lives  of  Washington  and  Franklin 

American  history  was  supplied  by  Frank- 
lin’s “Autobiography,”  Weems’  “Washing- 
ton,” and  Ramsay’s,  and  a campaign  life  of 
Henry  Clay,  the  William  Jennings  Bryan  of 
Lincoln’s  youth  and  young  manhood. 

As  to  Weems’  “Washington,”  I am  glad 
Lincoln  read  it  and  believed  in  it.  Men  are 
better  known  by  the  admiring  and  unique 
stories  that  are  invented  about  them  than  by 
the  humdrum  facts  they  have  in  their  lives 
with  others.  Washington’s  rector  had  to 
invent  the  story  of  the  cherry-tree  to  express 
the  full  measure  of  public  confidence  in  the 
hero’s  truthfulness.  Franklin’s  Autobiog- 
raphy errs  in  the  other  extreme  and  is  more 
frank  in  confessing  his  lacks  than  in  record- 
ing his  achievement,  but  it  came  early  into 
Lincoln’s  hands,  wThen  he  was  unconscious 
that  he  came  of  New  England  folk,  the  Lin- 
coln of  Hingham,  who  had  sought  the  Mid- 
dle States,  followed  the  hard  mountain  trail 
of  migration  through  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
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ginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  losing 
nearly  all  of  civilization  in  the  wrestle  with 
mountain  pass,  forest  and  flood. 

The  Bard  of  Avon 

Shakespeare  came  early.  It  succeeded  the 
Bible.  Lincoln  here  too  committed  vast 
stretches.  McKinley  told  me  he  read  a lit- 
tle good  verse  every  day,  feeling  that  he  could 
not  understand  great  thought  and  principle 
when  he  read  it  in  verse.  Roosevelt  as  con- 
stantly read  new  verse — of  old  prose  and 
verse  little,  as  his  prose  shows.  It  lacks  dis- 
tinction. Lincoln  is  our  only  President  who 
read  Shakespeare  constantly  and  read  it  out 
loud  in  conference  and  contact  with  men,  so 
that  he  bored  lesser  minds.  The  very  week 
in  which  he  was  assassinated  he  read  to 
Ch'arles  Sumner  on  the  steamer  returning 
from  Richmond,  Macbeth,  Act  I,  s.  vii,  in 
which  comes  Macbeth’s  speech: 

Besides  this  Duncan 

Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels  trumpet  tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 

Washington  alone  used  Shakespeare  for 
daily  needs.  He  quotes  in  his  letters  from 
half  the  plays.  Burns  Lincoln  knew  by  heart 
and  lectured  on  him.  His  own  life  he  told 
an  inquiring  journalist  held  but  “the  short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.”  Holmes’ 
“Falling  Leaf”  he  knew,  and  “Why  Should 
the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud?”  by  William 
Knox  of  his  own  day. 

“The  Kentucky  Preceptor f 

This  completes  the  reading  of  Lincoln  in 
his  youth,  with  the  exception  of  the  “Ken- 
tucky Preceptor.”  Half  school-book  and 
half  advice,  this  volume  has  the  same  title 
as  the  group  of  similar  books  of  which  the 
first  was  Dodsley’s  “The  Preceptor,”  1748, 
with  a preface  by  Samuel  Johnson. 

The  “Kentucky  Preceptor”  probably  re- 
printed from  some  English  example  three 
of  its  extracts — Pitt’s  “Speech  on  the  Slave 
Trade,”  a dialogue  as  to  “Who  has  suffered 
the  most  wrongs,  the  Indian  or  the  Negro,” 
and  an  elegy,  “The  Slave,”  by  the  poetaster 
Robert  Merry.  These  three  extracts  in 
the  “Kentucky  Preceptor,”  Lincoln  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  the  book  plainly  had 
the  same  effect  which  those  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  the  old-fashioned  reader  can 
recall  of  some  like  accidental  assemblages. 


Devoted  to  Humor 

The  humor  of  his  own  day  he  read 
avidly.  He  began  with  Prentices’  pungent 
paragraphs  in  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
the  paper  he  took  when  he  could  not  afford 
one.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  and  Artemus 
Ward  he  read  to  his  cabinet,  to  his  delight 
and  to  Seward,  Welles  and  Stanton’s  dis- 
gust. While  President  he  read  the  one 
book  of  humor  which  survives  its  own  day 
— who  reads  Hubidras? — “Don  Quixote,” 
and  he  crossed  the  White  House  in  his 
nightshirt,  the  costume  in  which  the  melan- 
choly knight  fared  abroad,  tc  read  a pas- 
sage to  John  Hay. 

Lincolns  Reading  in  Later  Life 

These  books  he  read  early.  Law  took 
his  time  after  he  entered  the  bar.  With 
1849,  he  returned  from  his  service  in  Con- 
gress. He  began  new  studies.  He  took 
up  German  and  learned  to  read  it.  He 
knew  something  of  French  and  Spanish. 
He  began  the  equivalent  of  liberal  studies 
in  college  which  had  been  denied  him.  Of 
all  he  read,  we  know  little,  but  Herndon, 
Hallam  and  Gibbon  are  two  histories  he 
read  at  this  period.  In  1859  he  read 
“Plutarch’s  Lives”  for  the  first  time.  He 
read  Homer  in  the  winter  of  1859-60  in 
Bohn’s  translation. 

Julius  Heath  Royce,  my  father-in-law,  a 
man  of  business  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  spent  the 
winter  at  Bloomington,  111.,  where  he  had 
property.  He  was  at  the  same  hotel  as 
Lincoln,  who  was  in  attendance  at  court. 

Day  by  day  Mr.  Royce,  a man  who  never 
met  any  man  without  leaving  a friend  be- 
hind, saw  Lincoln  reach  across  the  table 
for  the  hotel  castor,  set  it  before  his  plate 
and  lose  himself  in  a volume,  bound  in 
dark  cloth.  Breakfast,  dinner  and  supper 
brought  the  same  absorption.  He  asked 
Lincoln  what  he  was  reading.  He  looked 
up  with  alert  attention.  “I  am  reading 
Homer,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  You 
ought  to  read  him.  He  has  a grip  and 
he  knows  how  to  tell  a story.”  Better 
criticism  has  not  been  made  by  one  no 
nearer  than  a translation.  Across  the  years 
since  I heard  this  story  and  noted  it,  it 
has  recurred  to  me  and  I record  it  now 
as  the  type  of  reading  which  changed  his 
style  and  gave  him  the  Attic  simplicity  and 
Hellenic  elevation  of  his  closing  and  death- 
less utterances. 


